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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 1 



JESSE F. STEINER 
Director of Educational Service, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 



VII. THE SOCIAL-WORK LABORATORY 

The practice work with social agencies, which has been the 
dominating type of field work in training courses for social workers, 
is sometimes compared with the clinical experience of medical 
students. If this analogy is permissible (and it certainly is in a 
general way) the question at once arises as to the advisability of 
using this type of field work in the early part of the training course. 
Is it sound educational procedure to launch students out on their 
training course in social work by giving them field work with a 
social agency where they will almost at once become involved in 
problems of social treatment? 

On the other hand where can students get an introduction to 
social problems that surpasses that gained through work with so- 
cial agencies? There can be no social-work laboratory comparable 
to the bacteriological or physiological laboratory where social prob- 
lems and conditions can be segregated, apart from real lif e, and made 
the subject of various experiments. In studying the social effects 
of bad housing or of unwholesome family life we cannot use methods 
comparable to those employed in studying a tumor removed from a 
diseased body. Data concerning these social problems can be 
gathered together and utilized for the purposes of social research, 
but even this may not be of great value as a preparation for clinical 
instruction if these problems are dealt with in an abstract way 
apart from their original setting. The laboratory of the student of 
social work cannot be built up in the seclusion of academic walls. 
It must be found where people are actively engaged in trying to find 
a solution to the problems of human association. Since social 
agencies represent organized efforts to deal with the problems in 
which social workers are chiefly interested we are right in looking 

1 Copyright, 1921, by the University of Chicago Press. 
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to them for a large part of the field work that enters into the training 
program. 

But this conclusion by no means justifies the too-common 
failure to realize the necessity for field-work activities that would 
constitute a logical preparation for more difficult tasks of social 
organization and treatment. While it is not possible because of the 
nature of social work to have an experimental social-work labora- 
tory where beginning students could get their first experience with- 
out elements of social risk, the situation could at least be partly 
met by differentiating between field work in which the emphasis is 
primarily upon social facts and the field work that is chiefly inter- 
ested in changing social conditions. Broadly speaking, social re- 
search and social treatment represent two types of field work that 
might be for practical purposes assigned respectively to the social- 
work laboratory and the social-work clinic. In the former, em- 
phasis is upon field work which involves the collection, tabulation, 
and interpretation of social data. This of course is by no means 
limited to an analysis of second-hand facts. The material for 
study should be secured as far as possible by actual work in the 
field which would give a first-hand acquaintance with social 
conditions. 

The social work clinic, on the other hand, has to do with social 
adjustments. Clinical experience involves diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Its emphasis is upon people and the solution of their social 
problems rather than upon knowledge of social facts. While as a 
matter of course it must continually make use of the tools of social 
research and therefore overlaps somewhat this field, its purpose is 
sufficiently distinct to make field-work activities of this type stand 
out as a separate group. 

It will no doubt be generally agreed that the social-work labora- 
tory as thus defined has its logical beginning in the field work that 
accompanies the undergraduate courses in sociology. Its simpler 
activities, designed for students getting their first introduction to 
this field, should illustrate normal social relationships and social 
institutions instead of drawing attention to the more striking facts 
of social pathology. Even fairly mature students may have diffi- 
culty in visualizing social relationships and for this reason laboratory 
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work may very well begin with the use of such simple devices as 
diagrams drawn by students illustrating their social contacts, the 
sources of food supply of a city, and the social forces of a com- 
munity. Carefully directed visits should be made to the most 
common social institutions that have to do with the daily normal 
life of the community. Students' knowledge of these institutions 
is likely to be very superficial and they can secure in this way 
training in methods of observation and study of social institutions 
which students should possess before being brought into contact 
with agencies dealing with abnormal conditions. Illustrative ma- 
terial should be collected from the available written sources so that 
students become familiar with methods of finding and utilizing the 
data in this field. Especially valuable are the tabulation and the 
graphical presentation of material that form the laboratory work of 
courses in statistics. As soon as courses in social pathology are 
taken up there will be need for investigation involving field study 
of the social problems discussed in the classroom. This to a certain 
extent can be carried on in connection with social agencies but it 
need not be limited to the facilities they have to offer. The uni- 
versity ought to maintain independently its own arrangements for 
different types of field studies adapted to the needs of students in 
the various courses that are presented. In this way the university 
is not only making available properly correlated field work for its 
undergraduate students in sociology, but is laying a secure foundation 
for the work of the graduate students in the field of social research. 
Graduate schools of social work ought to be able to take for 
granted that the students who apply for admission have been trained 
in laboratory work of the types that have just been outlined. Un- 
fortunately by no means all of them have been so trained. College 
graduates who decide to enter schools of social work have not always 
made social science their major subject or they may have studied 
in institutions where the equipment in this field was very meager. 
When we include also those who for one reason or another are 
admitted to graduate schools of social work without a college 
degree, it is evident that a considerable proportion of their students 
have not had even elementary laboratory experience in the field in 
which they wish to specialize. 
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It certainly is not in accord with the best educational procedure 
to plunge students who lack this preliminary training into field work 
with social agencies where the students' attention is directed at 
once to problems of social treatment. Miss Edith Abbott in a 
recent discussion of the field work of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy describes in the following manner the difficult 
tasks that confront students who are assigned field work with 
family welfare agencies: 

I have already pointed out that "case-work "is the backbone of all our field 
work training. In this work the student is brought face to face with the deep, 
inevitable, heart-searching and heart-breaking problems of human life — the 
problem of the deserting husband and the deserted wife, the feeble-minded 
child, the problem of parents immoral and degenerate beyond any thinking, the 
problem of homes so degraded in their filth that they can hardly be discussed. 
Not only must these problems of low living be dealt with, but there remain 
the even more difficult questions of what to do with the kindly and affectionate 
but weak-willed and drunken father, the well-meaning but incompetent and 
subnormal mother; the social worker must face them all, "hunger, drunken- 
ness, brutality, and crime" and all the manifold problems of depravity and 
distress. 1 

Miss Abbott arrives at the very sound conclusion that field work 
of this type is not suitable for the immature undergraduate who can 
give only a few hours of his time a week to the social agency direct- 
ing his work. In view of the complex nature of the social problems 
described it would seem justifiable to go a step farther and conclude 
that such field work does not constitute the most logical beginning 
of the training course of even the professional student. This con- 
clusion of course is directly contrary to the traditional procedure 
of the schools of social work which have, not only made case work 
the "backbone" of their field-work training, but have regarded it 
as the first step toward an understanding of social problems. The 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service has recently decided to give 
even more than usual emphasis to this field work in the beginning 
of their training course. According to their plan the course begins 
with a seven weeks' field-work period with the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity in which the full time of the student is divided 

1 Miss Edith Abbott, Field Work Training with Social Agencies. In report of 
Committee on Field Work of the Association of Urban Universities, at New York, 1917. 
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between field work (including group and individual conferences with 
the supervisors of field work) and the class in social case work. 

To take the place of this early emphasis upon clinical work, the 
suggestion is here made that following the custom in medical 
schools, field work of the laboratory type should be utilized as the 
introductory, practical work of the training course. It is not con- 
tended that the usual laboratory work in connection with the 
undergraduate courses in sociology, is adapted to the needs of 
students beginning their professional course. The exact nature of 
the field-work activities that should be included within this social- 
work laboratory would be determined partly by the location of the 
school and the branches of social work in which it desired to 
specialize. 

In general the use of social data found in pamphlets, reports, and 
periodicals would constitute the first part of such laboratory work. 
Material bearing upon a definite problem can be collected from avail- 
able written sources, tabulated and illustrated by means of graphs, 
diagrams, or maps. Family case records and records of community 
work can be studied and analyzed for the purpose of throwing light 
on the social problems with which they deal. The social-work 
laboratory should have its own collection of case records, but these 
ought to be supplemented if possible by getting access to the files 
of social agencies where thoroughgoing studies can be made of 
specific problems. 

As a next step the students can carry on similar studies of 
material secured through their own field work. In making these 
field studies the emphasis should be upon acquiring a knowledge of 
the community rather than upon the discovery of means for its 
improvement. Furthermore, the knowledge sought is not merely 
facts that easily lend themselves to statistical tabulation. Students 
should be trained to analyze a community from the standpoint of 
the habits and customs of the people, their mental attitudes and 
sentiments and their reactions to their environment. Out of such 
study should come not merely a fundamental knowledge of com- 
munity problems; the student should also acquire a mind trained 
to see and appraise properly the essential facts that determine the 
nature and quality of community life. 
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The question may be raised as to the possibility of using a com- 
munity for such a purpose year after year. The school located in 
a large city would not be seriously troubled by this problem because 
of the immense number of neighborhoods within the city and 
adjacent territory. Even in the smaller communities there ought 
to be no serious difficulty because the field studies are by no means 
thoroughgoing surveys designed to expose the weaknesses of com- 
munity life. The studies need not always involve a house to house 
canvas or the securing of information from public officials. The 
important thing is to have a proper approach to the community 
either through an understanding with the people or through an 
assignment of work to the students that is recognized as necessary 
by the public. The Massachusetts State College of Agriculture 
secured field work for its students by frankly telling the farmers 
in the vicinity that the students needed practical field-work train- 
ing and by asking them to consider their communities as a part of the 
college laboratory. The students in the School of Public Welfare 
of the University of North Carolina gained access to the communi- 
ties they wished to study by being appointed school enumerators. 
If care and tact are used, this part of the social-work laboratory 
ought to offer increased facilities for field work as experience is 
gained in making them available. 

The amount of time that should be given to field work of this 
kind must depend to a large extent upon the length of the training 
course and the intellectual and practical equipment of the students. 
It would seem hardly possible to give the average student even 
elementary training in social research in less than three or four 
months of classroom study and field work. In this period of time 
he ought to have acquired a point of view and a habit of mind that 
would enable him to grasp more quickly the technique needed in 
his clinical work. His experience in social research would of course 
not cease at this point. It would be inextricably bound up with 
all his later field work no matter in which branch of social work 
he decides to specialize. And because of the emphasis upon training 
in methods of social research at the beginning of his course he is 
in a better position to gain a clear insight into the social problems 
with which he must deal in his clinical field work. 
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VIII. THE SOCIAL-WORK CLINIC 

It has already been indicated that the usual types of field work 
carried on in connection with social agencies may very properly be 
compared with the clinical experience of medical students. This 
practice work in dealing with actual problems is of fundamental 
importance in professional education. It is a commonplace in 
education that training is secured, not by looking on, but by doing. 
Education for social work requires adequate clinical facilities where 
students closely supervised can engage in tasks under conditions 
that approximate those they will face when they have entered upon 
their professional career. The emphasis upon academic attain- 
ments or upon ability in social research must not be at the expense 
of the clinical side of the training course. Schools of social work 
should not turn out graduates whose approach to social problems 
is primarily academic. Social workers are expected not only to 
understand conditions, but to practice an art. 

Their training must be regarded as entirely inadequate if it 
has not given them familiarity with the technique of dealing with 
social problems. A high degree of technical skill, of course, cannot 
be insisted upon. This can come only through a much longer ex- 
perience than can be gained within the limits of a training course. 
But the graduates must have a more thorough equipment in 
technique than can be acquired by a passive acquaintance with the 
work of social agencies. Clinical experience, which involves the 
active participation of students in organized efforts to deal with 
social problems and bring about their solution is a fundamental 
part of any training course in social work. 

In order to enable students to engage in this practice work, a 
social-work clinic must be available. While this clinic may, of 
course, vary greatly in the type of activity that is undertaken, case 
work has quite generally been looked upon as the most appropriate 
and fundamental practice work for students of social work. The 
reasons for this are quite obvious. At the time of the organization 
of the first schools of social work, the charity organization societies 
represented one of the most aggressive movements in the social- 
work field, and had developed a case-work technique that was re- 
garded as fundamental in dealing with individual and family social 
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problems. Moreover, graduates of schools of social work found 
their most available opportunities for employment with case-work 
agencies and naturally felt the need of specialization in this field. 

But the emphasis upon clinical experience of this kind cannot 
be attributed entirely to its accessibility or to the demand for 
workers skilled in case work. Its prominent place in the curricu- 
lum has been assured by the fact that it affords a ready means of 
teaching concretely the scientific method of approach to social 
problems. Through the steps that must be taken in the diagnosis 
of a family situation, and the following out of the plan of treatment 
decided upon, students are enabled to see the complex nature of 
social problems and learn how to deal with them in an orderly 
and systematic way. No other type of social work deals with a 
greater variety of social problems, so intermingled and compli- 
cated that they resist routine classification and compel individual 
study and treatment. Intensive training with a family welfare 
agency not only acquaints students with a technique fundamental 
in social work, but brings them into intimate touch with the social 
forces, both constructive and destructive, that enter into the fabric 
of our social life. 

To such an extent is this true, that students are likely to 
find themselves out of their depth if this clinical experience comes 
too early in their course. As a matter of fact, past experience 
has shown that immature students in the case-work field frequently 
fail to adjust themselves to the unfamiliar conditions they must 
face, and, as a consequence, do work so inferior in quality that it is 
detrimental, both to their clients and to the agency with which 
they are working. This brings up the question as to the advisa- 
bility of making case work the first introduction to clinical experi- 
ence. It has already been pointed out that clinical instruction 
should ordinarily be preceded by social research. Is it possible 
to go a step farther and differentiate between types of clinical 
work, in a way that would be helpful in arranging them in logical 
sequence? 

Besides the case-work type of clinical experience which has 
just been discussed, the social-work clinic should include at least 
two additional types of activities — social work with groups, 
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and social work with communities. Social work with groups is a 
type of field work that has been very commonly furnished by 
social settlements or by agencies in the recreational field. It in- 
cludes such activities as organizing and conducting boys' and 
girls' clubs, experience in playground supervision, work with 
immigrant groups involving the teaching of classes in English 
and civics, participation in the work of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Young Women's Christian Association, Boy Scouts, 
and similar organizations that specialize in group activities; 
special work with institutional groups in hospitals, asylums, 
reformatories, etc.; and certain phases of industrial welfare work. 

The third type of clinical work — social work with communities, 
or community organization — has to do with the social welfare 
of the community as a whole, instead of with that of particular 
families or groups within the community. While community 
work in accordance with customary usage may, and frequently 
does, include activities for groups, as is seen in the work of social 
settlements, playground associations, and community centers, the 
two types of work employ different techniques and in a training 
course should be considered separately. The looseness with which 
the term "community" is now used makes it inevitable that 
community work should have a varied meaning. On the one hand, 
in the large cities, it may designate the work of settlements and 
neighborhood associations; or it may be applied to the work of 
federations of social agencies that are co-ordinating the various 
activities of separate agencies so that they may serve best the 
needs of the whole community or city; or again it may take the 
form of the social unit organization, with its special machinery 
designed to utilize the ability and resources of the people them- 
selves in meeting their own problems. These city types of 
community work are usually quite complex and involve difficult 
problems of organization and administration. 

On the other hand, the community work, that within recent 
years has been rapidly developing in small towns and rural com- 
munities, deals with a comparatively small social unit and is more 
simple in character. In some cases, a single organization, such as 
the Young Men's Christian Association or the Red Cross, adopts 
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a wide community program and furnishes the leadership for the 
work. A more common plan is to form a community council 
composed of representative people who study the situation from 
the community point of view and endeavor to organize the various 
social forces so that they may be utilized to the greatest advantage. 
In any event, an essential thing in community work is a study of 
the resources and problems of the community in order to ascertain 
facts upon which to build a satisfactory program of work. The 
program itself may be simple, but it must have a long look ahead 
and include all the vital interests of the community. 

Of these three general types of clinical activities that have been 
mentioned, social work with groups is the most elementary. It 
demands sufficient skill to justify the requirement of practice work 
under supervision, but it approximates so closely the non-professional 
activities in the social-work field with which students are usually 
familiar, that they find little difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
the group work assigned them. From this point of view, it would 
seem that social work with groups constitutes an appropriate ac- 
tivity with which to begin clinical experience. The experience of 
schools of social work, however, indicates that group work possesses 
too little educational value to be given much emphasis. The more 
simple group activities may very properly be carried on as field 
work in the undergraduate curriculum. With few exceptions, clini- 
cal work with groups will have a very small place in a professional 
training course, except in so far as it fits into activities in connec- 
tion with training in community organization. 

The question then to be decided is whether clinical practice 
should begin with community work or case work. Certainly all 
would agree that the more difficult problems of community organ- 
ization should be postponed until the latter part of the course. 
Likewise, case work with families involving complicated situations 
is field work suitable only for more mature students. Whichever 
precedes in the course, it is important that the beginning be made 
with comparatively simple situations that do not compel the student 
to shoulder heavy responsibility. Since case-work with families 
cannot be carried on without a great deal of knowledge of com- 
munity resources and underlying social forces, the case-work student 
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is compelled to study Ms community in connection with his special 
work with family problems. As a matter of fact, the usual conten- 
tion is that, through this family work, the student gains a more 
intelligent grasp of community problems than in any other way. 
On the other hand, it may be said that the study and analysis of 
the resources and problems of a small community (and, upon the 
basis of the facts secured, the development of a community program) 
comprise field work that will give a better perspective to students of 
family welfare, as well as furnish them with knowledge that will 
facilitate their dealing with family problems. It may still further 
be argued that community work should precede because it deals 
chiefly with the normal elements of the community, whereas case 
work directs attention to the abnormal and pathological. 

In any event, the recent development of social work in small 
communities has made available for clinical instruction a simple 
unit, which presents to students an unexcelled opportunity to see at 
work in more simple form the social forces that are hard to dis- 
entangle in the complex life of the city. The fact that this com- 
munity work is not now generally accessible does not justify the 
little attention that is paid to it in schools of social work. Its use- 
fulness has already been demonstrated, and later experience will 
undoubtedly point out its proper place in the curriculum. 

The activities of the social-work clinic have been divided into 
three general groups, which, broadly speaking, cover the tech- 
niques most fundamental in social work. In the different schools 
of social work, there will be considerable variation in the activities 
of their clinics, depending upon the availability of social agencies 
or the ability of the school to provide its own clinical work. Any 
school, however, that desires to give a well-rounded training in 
social work must be able to give the students practical experience 
in family, group, and Community work. A working knowledge of 
the techniques in these three fields should be required for gradua- 
tion. 

If this is made the minimum requirement of clinical work, the 
curriculum must be arranged with this in view. Because of the 
time consumed by field work, it is impracticable to have students 
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carry two field-work courses during one term. When we take into 
consideration the additional time needed for the field work in social 
research, the necessity for at least a two-year course is apparent. 
Even in that period of time, the ground could not be adequately 
covered unless much preliminary work had been completed during 
the regular college course. The best solution seems to be the five- 
year undergraduate and graduate course which will make feasible 
the completion of the academic and practical work in a thorough 
manner. 

But even in the best-arranged curriculum, there cannot be 
sufficient clinical experience to give students a high degree of skill 
in the special field they choose. Graduates of schools of social 
work, just as graduates of other professional schools, must plan to 
gain skill and experience by serving first in subordinate positions. 
The school should attempt to give only fundamental training. 
Otherwise the curriculum becomes so heavily weighted with clinical 
experience that the training course can offer few advantages beyond 
that of a well-planned apprenticeship. 

In a preceding section, attention was called to the possibility 
of a school's having control over its field-work facilities. As far 
as the clinical side of the field work is concerned, it will in many 
cases be found more convenient to utilize the established social 
agencies. Whatever arrangement may be made for clinical prac- 
tice, it is essential that the school should have entire direction of 
the clinical instruction. The traditional method of securing the 
clinical staff has been to rely largely upon the services of workers 
employed by social agencies. This has been justified by the fact 
that students have the advantage of learning their technique 
from persons in intimate touch with the methods followed in 
social work. 

Directly opposed to this point of view is the statement of 
Dr. Frankfurter, quoted above in another connection, in which he 
said: "The time has gone by when the teaching of any profession 
can be entrused to persons who, from their exacting outside work 
of practice or administration, give to teaching their tired leavings." 
In the introduction to the report on medical education in Europe, 
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issued by the Carnegie Foundation, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, Presi- 
dent of the Foundation, emphasizes this same point as it applies 
to the instruction of medical students. Says Dr. Pritchett: 

It has come to be generally conceded that not only must the basic sciences of 
chemistry, physics, and biology be taught by those who are primarily teachers 
and who give their whole time to teaching and to research, but also that the 
more definitely medical sciences of anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
bacteriology must be represented by specialists. It has not been so generally 
granted that the clinical teacher must also be primarily a man who devotes his 
life to teaching and to research. This reform is the next great step to be taken 
in the improvement of medical education in the United States and Great 
Britain. In Germany only has it heretofore found recognition, and to this 
fact, next to the development of an orderly and efficient system of secondary 
schools, is to be attributed the high level of German medical science and 
medical teaching. With the more general acceptation of the view that medical 
education is education, not a professional incident, the conception of the clinical 
teacher must undergo the change here alluded to. The teaching of clinical 
medicine and surgery will then cease to be a side issue in the life of a busy prac- 
titioner; it will propose to itself the same objects and conform to the same 
standards and ideals as the teaching of any other subject of equal importance. 

In the field of education for social work, only a small beginning 
has been made in providing an adequate permanent staff to have 
charge of the clinical instruction. Usually the responsibility for 
the supervision of field work is placed upon one person, who, un- 
aided by assistants, is compelled to turn over a large part of the 
practical training of the students to members of the staffs of social 
agencies. If the field work is a fundamental part of the course, as 
is generally claimed, it would seem that its actual supervision 
should not be delegated to persons who are only indirectly under 
the control of the school. In several of the newer university schools 
of social work located in places where skilled social workers are not 
employed, it has been found necessary to maintain their own staff 
of field-work supervisors. While this is a new departure in schools 
of social work, it is a step in line with the best procedure in other 
fields of professional education. 
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IX. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PREPARATION FOR RURAL 
SOCIAL WORK 

The country-life movement during recent years has been char- 
acterized by a growing tendency to lay stress upon the social aspects 
of life in rural communities. It is no longer believed that rural 
programs are serving their full purpose when they are dealing with 
the problem of increased production. There has come about, partly 
as an aftermath of the war, a more general recognition of the social 
ills of the countryside which are retarding its steps toward economic 
progress. The rural leader must know more than how to make the 
farm more productive; he must know how to make community 
life more wholesome and attractive. 

This new emphasis upon rural social problems has necessarily 
drawn attention to the need of supplementing the usual equipment 
of rural workers such as farm bureau and home demonstration 
agents, rural school teachers and rural public health nurses, so 
that they will enter their work with a vision of its social possibilities 
and be familiar with the methods common to social work. More- 
over, the recent experience of the Red Cross, the county work of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, the county welfare work in 
North Carolina, as well as that of other agencies, both public and 
private, have demonstrated that there is a real opportunity in rural 
communities for leaders who are prepared to give their whole time 
to problems of rural organization and social work. 

The movement to provide the training facilities adapted to these 
needs has already begun to take definite shape. Universities and 
agricultural colleges are offering courses in applied sociology in 
which special emphasis is given to methods of meeting rural social 
problems. The Springfield Young Men's Christian Association 
Training School has an arrangement with the Massachusetts State 
College of Agriculture, whereby students in preparation for county 
work spend one year in the study of rural subjects at the latter 
institution. The Boston School of Social Work is endeavoring to 
work out a similar co-operative plan of study for its students who 
desire to prepare for rural social work. Several colleges and uni- 
versities located in small towns are co-operating with the Red Cross 
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in developing training courses specially designed for social workers 
in small towns and rural communities. 

It is but natural that these efforts to carry on training courses 
outside of large cities should be regarded with considerable mis- 
giving by those accustomed to look to the city for field-work 
facilities. A legitimate question to ask is whether rural and village 
life with its small population, its difficulty of access from the train- 
ing center, the small number of cases that can be available in any 
particular locality, and its lack of well-equipped social agencies, 
can be made to furnish a satisfactory training ground for social 
workers. While the burden of proof must rest upon those who 
have departed from the traditional methods, it must be remembered 
that experimental work of this kind requires considerable time be- 
fore its results can be adequately tested. It is too early now to 
draw anything more than tentative conclusions from the compara- 
tively few significant efforts that have been made to train for rural 
social work. 

Without doubt the recent efforts to develop rural training cen- 
ters have grown out of a recognition of the different environments 
faced by rural and city social workers. These differences in envi- 
ronment of course affect other professional groups, although not as 
profoundly as they do those whose work is concerned with problems 
that are so intimately bound up with the social and economic life 
of the people. The rural physician will not have convenient access 
to hospitals and specialists and to this extent he will be handi- 
capped in his work, but the technique of the treatment of disease 
or injury does not need to be modified in accord with social customs 
or conditions of living. In the teaching profession the value of 
special training for rural teachers is more apparent and fortunately 
is now quite generally recognized. The rural school cannot attain 
its highest efficiency unless its curriculum and methods are deter- 
mined by the needs of the country rather than by those of the city. 
Especially significant are the recent efforts to provide training 
courses adapted to the needs of the rural ministry. In this case the 
purpose in view is not merely to give the minister a practical 
knowledge of rural problems and a sympathetic understanding of 
the habits of fife and thought of rural people; it is also to develop 
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a love for the country and to give such a vision of opportunities for 
far-reaching rural service that it would not be regarded as a 
stepping-stone to a city pastorate. 

The dearth of professional men and women in small towns and 
rural communities who look upon their work there as an end in 
itself and not as a means of advancement to a city, has been one 
of the great hindrances to rural progress. For this attitude of 
mind the professional schools in the cities are largely responsible, 
for, either consciously or unconsciously, the rural students acquire 
the city point of view and find themselves out of sympathy with the 
more conservative and slow-moving community from which they 
came and where they had expected to return to work. 

In the city schools of social work this acquirement by the 
students of city ideals seems inevitable and is especially disastrous 
from the point of view of the development of rural social agencies. 
Social workers who have been trained in a city where well-equipped 
agencies are readily accessible have reason to feel lost when later 
they accept a position where social work is not highly organized. 
If they do not soon become discouraged by the conditions con- 
fronting them and feel too keenly their isolation from other social 
workers, they are likely to urge the adoption of methods more 
applicable to the city than to the small town and thus alienate the 
support of their constituency. 

For these reasons many have concluded that the successful 
development of rural social work is dependent upon the possibility 
of establishing rural training courses that will definitely prepare 
for social work in small communities and give such a vision of the 
opportunities in this field that people of real ability will regard it 
worth while to become rural specialists. 

Possibly the first serious attempt to train social workers in a 
small town and rural environment was made at Berea College, 
Kentucky, in 1919. This course, which was six months in length, 
was carried on by the College in co-operation with the Red Cross 
and was intended to prepare home-service workers for the Red 
Cross chapters in the mountain counties of Kentucky. 

For this experimental training course in rural social work Berea 
College was admirably adapted. Located in a small village on the 
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edge of the foothills that lead back into the isolated mountain 
regions, it had within easy reach communities that presented rural 
problems of a serious and complicated nature. From these moun- 
tain communities came the majority of the student body whose 
dominating desire, fostered by the College, was to carry back to 
their homes the knowledge that would increase the welfare of their 
own people. The College, as a matter of fact, was engaged in social 
work although its activities were not carried on under that name. 
On its teaching staff were men experienced in group and com- 
munity work in sparsely settled rural sections. 

The establishment of the training course was, therefore, a much 
more feasible undertaking than it might at first glance seem to be. 
The College furnished the proper setting for the course, as well as a 
considerable amount of instruction admirably suited to the needs 
of the students. With the assistance of the personnel of the Lake 
Division of the Red Cross, it was possible to plan a well-rounded 
training course designed particularly for workers in places where 
social work was not yet well organized. 

The classroom work was given under these headings: principles 
of social work in the home, public-health problems and adminis- 
tration, child-welfare problems of rural communities, social- 
service resources and how to use them, organization and admin- 
istration of Red Cross work. The field work to accompany these 
courses was carried on within the jurisdiction of the Berea Red 
Cross Chapter. Through an arrangement with the chapter its 
home-service office became the headquarters of the students. One 
of their first field-work activities was to equip this office for work. 
Desks, files, and all the necessary office furniture and supplies 
were installed and properly arranged. State and local maps show- 
ing matters of interest to social workers were prepared. A directory 
of the Berea community was compiled which gave information 
about churches, schools, lodges, community clubs, places of business, 
public officials, and professional people, such as doctors, lawyers, 
nurses, ministers, and teachers. The two well- equipped hospitals 
gave the students practical training in rendering some of the simple 
services needed by mountain families in time of sickness. The 
home-service work among soldiers' families gave opportunity for 
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experience in family case-work. The community field work was 
carried on in eight neighborhoods or communities which are included 
within the Berea Chapter. To each of these communities two 
students were assigned for study and service. The methods used 
varied in the different neighborhoods. In Scaffold Cane and 
Narrow Gap well-organized community work was in progress and 
offered opportunities to the students to participate in their activities. 
Two other districts were approached through the Sunday 
schools. The students organized and taught Sunday-school classes 
and through the contacts made in this way found a ready access 
to the homes of the people. This enabled them to make a study 
of local conditions upon the basis of which they worked out plans 
for community betterment. The experiment of family case work 
without any attempt at neighborhood organization was made in 
one district. One of the most successful pieces of work was done 
in Bobtown where, according to the report of Professor E. L. Dix, 
the supervisor of field work, 

sickness in the home was used as an entering wedge and a basis for beginning 
service and acquaintance. Contacts and friendly relationships continued after 
sickness had disappeared. Especially in the homes where there was an evident 
need for further service, this relationship was continued as a means of develop- 
ing a constructive plan to bring about the necessary change in the situation. 
Through this family and friends of the family, students became friends easily 
with many other families in the neighborhood, working with them always 
according to comprehensive programs, as soon as they had sufficient time to 
develop them. When they were thus on a solid footing of confidence and 
friendship with most of the families of the neighborhood, it was easy to proceed 
to a community organization and to work out for their own guidance a com- 
munity plan. 

In commenting on the results of this field work experience 
Professor Dix adds: 

No attempt will be made to enumerate individual results obtained but a 
few instances may be mentioned as examples: Many truant children were 
placed in school and kept there; people who never went to church became 
regular attendants; at least two persons unable to walk at all were provided 
with crutches and taught to use them to their great satisfaction; several adult 
illiterates were taught to read and write and two of these became students in 
the foundation school of Berea College; several pairs of eyes were saved by 
surgical operations; some Sunday Schools and community organizations were 
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started; some families were taught the use of a budget of household expenses; 
an officer was appointed by the county court to act as guardian or adviser for 
a family of children whose mother was not deemed entirely the proper person 
to look after them; medical examination was introduced into rural schools; 
soldiers and sailors and their families were assisted in regard to their war-time 
and post-war-time difficulties. Many other interesting things were done but 
lack of space forbids mentioning them here. 

The experience gained through this course seemed to demon- 
strate the possibility of giving practical training in social work in 
rural surroundings. It was found that students could render to 
small communities services of real value and do this work in such a 
way that their presence would be welcomed. Contrary to what 
had been previously the prevailing opinion, a sufficient number of 
cases was available for practice in case work. The difficulties in 
handling them, while many were not insuperable. The only 
essential modifications in technique were those which naturally 
suggested themselves to workers dealing with family problems 
where very few organized agencies can be called upon to give 
assistance and where the neighborhood life is such that impersonal 
or anonymous service is impossible. 

Another significant effort to train rural social workers was made 
this past summer by the new School of Public Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The territory adjacent to the village 
of Chapel Hill in which the university is located presented both the 
opportunities and hindrances of a typically rural and unworked 
environment and therefore seemed an appropriate setting for rural 
field-work training. Orange county has a population of about 
15,000 all of which is classed by the census as rural. The three 
small hamlets which can be reached by railroads are very similar 
to those found in most rural counties in the South. 

Paid social work was limited to what could be done by a home- 
demonstration agent, about to be dismissed; a county farm agent, 
who spent part of his time on his farm; a county superintendent of 
public welfare, who performed his dutues in this position in addition 
to his work as county superintendent of schools; and a Red Cross 
nurse in Chapel Hill who came just before the course started and 
left while it was in progress. In the adjoining county of Durham, 
which was also used for field work, there were farm-and-home- 
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demonstration agents as well as a full-time county welfare superin- 
tendent. 

The training course was attended by two different sets of 
students, county welfare superintendents and Red Cross students. 
The former were already employed and actively at work and could 
find time for only a six weeks' course. One of their most pressing 
problems was in connection with the cases on their county pauper 
lists. The supervisor of field work spent six weeks prior to the 
opening of the course as nominal assistant to a county superin- 
tendent of public welfare in order to obtain an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the conditions encountered in handling these problems. 

The field work of the public welfare students was carried on in 
connection with the office of the Durham County Welfare Super- 
intendent. Each student was required to investigate and work out 
under supervision initial plans for treatment of two or three dis- 
advantaged families. To help the students gain a better apprecia- 
tion of the problems of institutional care, visits of observation were 
made to a large orphanage and to the state hospital. Prior to these 
visits the methods of such institutions were discussed and definite 
subjects were assigned for special observation and report. In view 
of the brevity of the course, no attempt was made to give well- 
rounded field-work experience. It was felt that in this initial course 
better results could be secured by beginning with case problems 
already faced by the students and giving them some guidance in 
working out a solution of these cases. That the course was of value 
seems evident from the fact that the students are planning to attend 
a similar training course next summer. By influencing the Orange 
County board to employ a full-time superintendent of public wel- 
fare, the school has already made a beginning in the development 
of a program which will bring about this coming year an increasing 
number of community activities in the territory adjacent to Chapel 
Hill in which the students can participate. 

The course taken by the Red Cross students was to cover a 
period of twelve weeks and was intended to prepare them for work 
in Red Cross chapters where their first and most urgent problem 
would be the building up of an organization capable of meeting the 
social and health needs of the small town and open country. The 
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emphasis upon their field work was accordingly placed on ac- 
quaintance with community situations and the organization of 
community forces. After consultation with the county school 
superintendents of both counties, it was decided to make use of the 
school census as the method of introduction to the communities. 
Both superintendents wrote letters of introduction and endorsement 
to the chairmen of the school boards in the districts chosen. 

Friday and Saturday of each week were given over to field work. 
The students, by twos, went to the school districts assigned them 
and visited as many homes as time permitted, usually walking from 
house to house, securing the information for the school census by 
questions, and all kinds of family and community information by 
observation and friendly conversation. The districts differed in 
area but each included between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty families. A very careful system of weekly reports and con- 
ferences with the field-work supervisors was of great help in check- 
ing up the work of the students and in enabling them to appreciate 
the significance of the conditions they found. 

As their acquaintance grew the students were asked to visit 
homes and to attend parties and meetings. It was a natural step 
for local leaders to ask the students, whom they had discovered 
were interested in their problems, to help in community enterprises. 
The recreational training the students had had through play dem- 
onstrations early in their course was often the easiest part of their 
training to use. A community meeting in one neighborhood, two 
young people's parties in another — one of them an occasion when a 
society of one church entertained that of the rival church as a step 
toward church co-operation — furnished opportunities for recrea- 
tional leadership. A boy in one of the communities said that the 
young people wanted a glee club. The student promised to help, 
provided he could get the group together. The glee club that 
started in this way included nearly thirty boys and girls and con- 
tinued to meet after the student leader left the community. 

Baby clinics in which the students assisted the Red Cross nurse 
were held in two communities. A community picnic was revived 
at one place and a speaker secured from the University. The 
students encouraged the interest they found in community fairs and 
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met with fair committees in three communities. Partly, at least, as 
a result of the students' efforts four fairs were held in Orange 
County — the number required to obtain the truck demonstration 
of home conveniences furnished by a state department. 

Their experience with the school census gave the students a wide 
though casual acquaintance in the districts visited and enabled 
them to know the local leaders and factions, which was of value to 
them in planning for community activities. They also had re- 
vealed to them through their official visits many family problems 
that needed attention. In some instances, the students investigated 
family situations and worked out tentative plans of treatment, but 
in most cases lack of time made this impracticable. In addition 
to their official reports to the school boards, the students submitted 
carefully written summaries of the work done and of the conditions 
found in families and communities. These records will be studied 
by the next class of students who will be guided by these facts in 
their attempts to carry on the work that has been begun. That 
students can do this work in such a way as to win public approval 
seems indicated by the fact that several of the communities re- 
quested the School of Public Welfare to have students again as- 
signed to them for field work. Two of the students also accepted 
paid positions in Durham County, one as Red Cross executive secre- 
tary and the other as county attendance officer. 

In this summer training course the field-work emphasis was upon 
the gathering of information about the communities visited. Little 
attempt was made to go beyond the preliminary steps that must be 
taken before community work can be developed. It, therefore, did 
not make available to the students the wide training needed by 
social workers. But even in the most favored circumstances this 
cannot be done in a short summer course. When students are 
required to become familiar with the technique of community 
work, as well as that of family case work, it is useless to expect them 
to cover the whole ground in less than one year. Later experience 
may prove that a much longer time than this is necessary to give 
students the training they need for organization and executive work 
in small communities together with a technical knowledge of the 
methods of family case work. 
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One of the serious problems in training courses of this kind is 
that of transportation. If students must cover a wide territory 
where street cars are not available, some other means of transpor- 
tation must be provided. To hire conveyances is too expensive and 
reliance upon the conveyances of friends or co-operating organi- 
zations makes systematic field work impossible. The best solution 
would seem to be for the school of social work to add to its equip- 
ment one or more automobiles which under certain conditions can 
be used by the students. A practical plan of operation which would 
be financially burdensome to neither the students nor the school 
would be to charge a sufficient mileage to cover depreciation and 
operating expenses. Since the students who later accept positions 
in county work will find an automobile an indispensable part of 
their equipment, the operation and care of a car might be made a 
requirement of the training course. Unless arrangements can be 
made to give students easy and quick access to rural communities 
and adjacent small towns, it will usually be found impracticable 
to offer courses that require field work outside the city in which 
the school is located. 

The rural training courses thus far given have demonstrated 
that there is plenty of field work to be done in small towns and the 
open country. It is clear that the rural field furnishes all sorts of 
problems which have as much educational value as do those found 
in the city. More experience will be needed to prove whether it is 
entirely practicable in a rural situation to give satisfactory training 
in family case work. The point of chief significance that has thus 
far been established is the practical value in a training course of 
experience in studying social life under simple conditions and in 
participating in the development of rural community activities. 



